But the understanding is that this production 
company - “Sun” - was engaged to do the “Rockwell For 
Governor” film commercially. Now, did Rockwell use the 
other angle as a “hook” to cinch the deal or did the film 
makers insist upon it as a sort of disclaimer before 
involving themselves in anything so controversial? 

As a document it is priceless. Perhaps as good as 
it’ll ever get for us to revisit that time, that place and those 
people. I have come to look upon it as the earlier 
counterpart to the “California Reich”. In fact, I had not 
intended originally to include “California Reich” as part of 
this series. But upon reviewing “This Time the World”, I 
changed my mind. To exclude one would mean excluding 
them both if the criteria for exclusion was going to be 
evenly applied. 

“California Reich” is another precious document. 
But owing to its commercial origin, it is riven with little, 
deliberate fluffs and things otherwise that should properly 
have been edited out. Subtle sabotage, I consider it. “This 
Time the World” fares somewhat better. However, viewing 
them both as documents - along with consideration of the 
source - we can look, be amazed and even enjoy. 

The film opens abruptly on top of the hill in 
Arlington with Matt Koehl at the microphone and doing a 
pretty good job of coming across in a melodramatic 
fashion. The then Deputy Commander, Alan Welch, 
likewise does a commendable job as he administers the 
Oath to one new trooper. Allen Vincent is also present and 
making a very decent impression. (Vincent would be the 
star of the “California Reich” a decade later.) 

Shots in and around the barracks on the hill are 
tantalizing. The presses running, producing the “Rockwell 













